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GENERAL EPISTLE TO FRIENDS. | 

My dear Friends and brethren, who are called | 
out of the world, and plucked as brands out of | 
the fire, by the heavenly power of God, who 
hath convinéed you of his everlasting truth, in 
the light of Jesus Christ : as you have received 
the truth in some measure, watch and pray, 
and believe in the name of Christ; that you 
may feel his power in the heavenly inspiration 
of his blessed spirit, to lay judgment to the 
line and righteousness to the plummet, that all 
that is not obedient to the light of Christ, may 
be kept down, and buried in the heavenly bap- 
tism under the sentence of death ; as it was and 
is with all the children of God, who have re- 
ceived the sentence of death in ourselves, that 
we may have no confidence in ourselves, but 
trust alone in the living God. This will keep 
you all in the sweet, seasoned, savoury spirit of 
life, in all your words, tradings and dealings 
among the children of men. Then will you, 
who retain the savour of the heavenly life in 
the blessed truth, be manifest and known to all 
people as the salt of the earth; so that every 
one according to your measure may be felt, upon 
all oceasions, continually flowing forth, in the 
savoury spirit of life, to the comfort of your 
own families, and the city of God, who over all 
is blessed forever ! 

And, my dear Friends, I desire all to be 
watchful, that not any come short of what is 
required of them, both rulers of families and 
parents of children. While you have a day to 
be with them, call your families together to 
wait upon the Lord, in the fear of his name. 
Certainly, the Lord will answer the end of your 
endeavours, by causing the savoury life to flow 
through you, to season your servants and child- 
ren; that the church of God may be in every 
particular family and habitation of his people. 


No, 48. 


Great is the concern upon my spirit for the 
children of all who profess the blessed truth of 
God, that all parents may stand in their places, 
and bring up their children in the fear of the 
Lord. And that while in their minority and 
tender years, and under their tuition, they may 
not be too indulgent to them or suffer the spirit 
of the world to rule in them, or let them have 
their own wills, and do those things which are 
not according to the truth of God; and connive 
at, instead of reproving their children, and 
crossing the spirit of the world in them, and 
causing them to be content with such things as 
are according to the truth of our God. For 
want of this carefulness in parents, the spirit of 
this world is strengthened in children, when it 
should be kept down by the heavenly authority 
and power that the Lord hath given to parents, 
to rule over them. And all walk in the wisdom 
of God, with moderation in all things, clothed 
in modest apparel, and laying by all superfluity, 
so that your good examples may reach the wit- 
ness of God in your children. But for want of 
this care in some parents, and being too indul- 
gent and full of lenity to their children, they 
grow rude, stubborn, self-willed and disobedient 
to parents, to the wounding of their hearts who 
have thus neglected their duty. 

Therefore I desire and beseech you that you 
slight not the opportunity God gives you in this 
weighty concern, to be in all things good ex- 
amples to all who live with you, both children 
and servants, that by your godly conversation 
and heavenly exhortations, you may raise up 
the witness for God in them ; exercising the 
power God hath given you, to keep down the 
evil nature, while they live with you. 

When your children grow ap, take them to 
meetings ; and keep your eyes over them, that 
they behave themselves soberly according to 
your exhortations. Encourage them in well- 
doing ; so will the Lord bless your sweet and 
heavenly behaviour in your families; and ser- 
vants will bless God that ever it was their lot to 
come into your families, in that their spirits 
were sweetly seasoned with the truth, by your 
heavenly care over them. Your children, also, 
will magnify the name of the Lord for your 
blessed care, heavenly instructions and godly 
endeavours every way, for their good in this 
world, and their eterna] happiness in the world 
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to come. This will crown the hoary heads of 
parents with joy, to see their endeavours sancti- 
fied to their children, and their offspring made 
the offspring and children of God. Blessed be 
his name for ever, who heareth the prayers | 
of his people, who are exercised daily in the | 
heavenly inspiration of his holy Spirit, to call | 
upon his holy name, not only for enemies but | 
for a blessing upon their families, and for all | 
that love the truth of our God. These are the 
families that are a sweet savour unto the Lord, | 
whom he guards with the angel of his presence, 


and will make them manifest and known to all | 


people, that they are his chosen jewels, whom 
he will preserve in the day when he will pour 
forth his vengeance upon the heathen that 
know him not, and upon the families that call 
not upon his name. 

And if any of these children of heavenly 
minded parents, when removed from under their 
tuition, for want of watchfulness, grow careless 
and turn their backs on the blessed truth of 
God, and trample all the care and good counsel 
of their parents under their feet, to satisfy their 
own wills in the pride and vanity of this evil 
world, to the wounding of the hearts of their 
careful and loving parents, they will be clear of 
their blood ; while they [such children] shall 
reap the fruits of their doings except they 
repent. 

And all you, young and tender people, with 
others that come among Friends, through the 


Lord, waiting patiently upon him. 





education of your careful parents, masters or 
mistresses, I have a concern upon my spirit to 
write to you, that you do not rest in an outward 
profession of the truth, received by education, 
but watch unto the heart-searching light of 
Christ in you, which will let you see that you 
must be regenerated and born again, and so be 
made real and faithful Friends, by the heavenly 
inspiration of the powerful spirit of God in you. 
And if you be carefully upon the watch, you 
will see judgment upon all in you that is not 
obedient to the light of Christ, in whose light 
you will see more light, even the great necessity 
for the enjoyment of the life that is hid with 
Christ in God. This will cause you to pray 
without ceasing, that the Lord would enable you 
to loathe and abhor the pride, pomp and plea- | 
sure of this evil world, and give you assurance | 
of God’s love to your souls. And until you 
enjoy it, in all places of your retirement, you 
will pour forth your supplications with tears to 
the Lord, as the blessed and heavenly travellers 
and companions did and do, who could not find 
the kingdom of God in outward observations, 
though none were more careful in observing 
what is made known to them to be the will of 
God. But the kingdom of God consists not in 
outward observations, therefore in the light press 
forward, according to your spiritual hunger and 
thirst, in true poverty of spirit, weeping and 
secking the Lord your God, asking the way to 


Zion with your faces thitherward, that you may 
enjoy salvation for walls and bulwarks. 

Oh, you blessed children of the Lord! lift 
up your heads, and stay your minds upon the 
He will 
turn your sorrows into everlasting rejoicing, 
and seal you up with his holy Spirit of promise, 
in the marriage union with himself; and will 
give you assurance of your eternal salvation. 
Then will you certainly know the kingdom of 
God to be within you, and the anointing to 
teach you, which will enable you to delight in 
taking up the cross daily, in true obedience to 
the hght of Christ, all the days you have a 
being among the children of men. Then will 


| you, in the name of the Lord, trample upon all 


the pride, pomp, pleasures and vanity of this 
evil world; to the great comfort of your dear 
and careful parents, masters and mistresses, 
whose tuition you were under in your tender 
years, and of all that walk in the precious truth 
of our God, who is over all blessed forever. 
Amen. 

And all dear Friends and brethren, seeing the 
Lord, who turneth the hearts of men as the 
rivers of waters, and in his loving kindness so 
ordereth those in authority, that the prison 
doors are opened once more in our day, and we 
enjoy peace and quietness according to his 
blessed will; praises be to his holy name for- 
ever. I have a concern upon my spirit that all 


| Friends and brethren have their hearts affected, 


as mine is, to live in the sense of the mercies of 
the Lord. And, for the time to come, every 
one endeavour to prevent the enemy making 
disunion among Friends and brethren, as of late 
years he hath been doing, by public opposition 
in some, and others, not patiently keeping in 
their places, have also separated. The difference 
being so public, hath caused many a sorrowful 
heart, and given cause to the enemies of God to 
rejoice. This has been a greater exercise and 
trouble to me, than all the sharp persecutions 
and imprisonments I have endured for the word 
of God and testimony of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Therefore in the love of God, I beseech and 
entreat you all, who have been or are concerned 
in what is before written, to let the love of God 
so abound, that in it all labour for peace and 
unity in Christ the Prince of Peace, who in love 
laid down his life for us, when we were enemies: 
and in our age he hath called many of his child- 
ren to give up their lives in the heat of the day, 
weeks, months and years, to gather enemies t0 
the knowledge of God and union with him. 
Therefore wait for the heavenly wisdom, to bear 
one with another ; that if any, who are consci 
entious to God, and blameless in their conver- 
sations, having a concern upon their spirits to 
edify the people, do declare the truth in public 
assemblies, I beseech you in the love of (od, 
that not any through disaffection show at least 
any public opposition. But rather, if there be 














oceasion for the party to be spoken to, speak to | 
him in private. So will the enemy be prevented 
from casting stumbling-blocks in the way of} 
tender-spirited people, who come in love to be | 
comforted in the meeting. And in so doing it | 
will cause love and unity to abound among| 
Friends, and in the love of God all will be re- 
stored and brought into unity again who have | 
been scattered; and to meet altogether in the | 
everlasting truth, to feel the healer of breaches, | 
who is the restorer of the desolate, exalted to 
reign in his kingdom in all your hearts ; and to 
offer up a peace-offering, in passing “by all 
offences, that have caused disunion: and to 
bind you all up in the unity of the spirit and 
bond of everlasting peace. And meet all toge- 
ther, you who profess God’s blessed truth, to 
praise his holy name, all as one and one as all, 
while we are in these mortal bodies, and forever 
when time here shall be no more. Even so be 
it with you all, saith my soul, in the name of 
the Lord, to whom are my prayers, that all may 
be accomplished as above written. And, until 
it be so with you, I shall remain your exercised 
brother in tribulation and in the kingdom and 
patience of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Witrram Dewssoury. 
Warwick, 4th of Tenth month, 1686. 





ACCOUNT OF RICHARD SMITH, 


Extracted from a Memorial issued in 1825, by the | 
Monthly Meeting of Staffordshire, England. 


He was born at Farley in the county of Staf- 
ford, in the year 1784, his parents being mem- 
bers of the church of England. From the 
testimony of his friends, he was when young, 
of a mild agreeable disposition, dutiful to his 
parents, and kind and affectionate to those with 
whom he associated. 

About the year 1816, he first attended our 
Meetings for religious worship at Leek, where 
his serious and orderly deportment justly enti- 
tled him to the kind notice and regard of the 
members of our Society. 

He had before that period been engaged in 
the cotton manufactory at Manchester, and en- 
trusting his effects to a person who hastily de- 
parted with them to America, he was induced 
to go to that country to endeavour to secure his 
property, and to afford an opportunity of per- 
sonal intercourse with the Indians on the fron- 
tier of the American States, with whose suffer- 
ings he had been deeply impressed. 

In 7th month, 1817, he embarked at Liver- 
pool on board a vessel bound to New York, and 
after a short and favourable passage, arrived in 
America before the person to whom he had en- 
trusted his goods. By the assistance of some 
friends in Philadelphia most, if not the whole 
of his property was recovered. He then set out 
on foot westward toward Pittsburgh, a distance! 
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of 300 miles, and arrived there in twelve days, 
without the assistance of horse or carriage, ex- 
cept one stage of fourteen miles, where the way 
was then almost impassable. From Pittsburgh 
he journeyed to Smithfield, Jefferson county, in 
the State of Ohio, where he engaged a store for 
the disposal of his goods, and remained more 
than twelve months. 

‘The two following years he was principally 
occupied in instructing youth in the neighbor- 
hood of Smithfield and Richmond. 

He continued regularly to attend the meetings 
of the Society of Friends, and was admitted a 
member in the year 1819. 

In the relief of distress he was at all times 
ready to offer his assistance, regardless of 
fatigue, and he was often exposed to many in- 
conveniences and privations. His philanthropic 
mind knew no bounds of clime or colour; the 
great object nearest his heart was, that he might 
be found doing his Lord’s will, and persevering 
in the path of duty, his faith became strength- 
ened, and it may be truly said, “ that he left all 
to follow Christ.’”’ He felt greatly for the 
afflictions of others, and the complicated suffer- 
ings of the African race affected him in a pecu- 
At the request of Friends in 
America, in 6th month, 1820, he took charge of 
a boat down the river Ohio, laden with several 
tons of provisions and clothing, for the relief of 
a colony of black people, who had been recently 
released from slavery, and who had settled in 
Brown’s county, near the Southern extremity of 
the State. On his arrival at the landing place, 
about twenty miles from the settlement, after 
securely storing the articles on shore, he walked 
across the country to the dwellings of the ne- 
groes, inquiring into the circumstances of every 
family, and minutely ascertaining their indivi- 
dual wants; after which he united with some 
friends, who met him on the occasion, in divid- 
ing and distributing the various articles to each 
in due proportions, administering medicines to 
the sick, and advice to the improvident. 

On the 7th of the following month, he set out 
alone on a visit to the Indian settlements of 
Lewis Town and Wapokonetta, at the distance 
of 200 miles in a westerly direction from Smith- 
field, which he was able to accomplish with 
peace to his own mind; though in his way back 
he encountered great difficulties from the effects 
of a severe illness. 

In the 12th month of the same year he re- 
turned again to England, and took up his resi- 
dence at Endon, about four miles from Leek, 


| producing a certificate from the Monthly Meet- 


ing of Smithfield, recommending him as a 
member of our Society. 

At Endon he was engaged in calculating the 
value of estates, and other business relating to 
landed property. He frequently applied closely 
to business during the whole night, in order to 
redeem the time spent in the day, in attending 
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religious meetings, visiting the sick and indi- 
gent, and other important duties ; being in the 
practice of devoting a portion of the morning 
of each day to mental retirement, the time he 
allowed for repose was very short. When un- 
avoidably led into company where levity or un- 
becoming conversation took place, he was not 
backward in expressing his sentiments to the 
parties, and if treated with ridicule or disdain, 
he bore it with patience and meekness. 

Every species of cruelty to animals gave him 
pain; nor could he be easily induced to make 
use of a stage coach, or other public conveyance, 
or even to indulge himself with riding on horse- 
back, when he could well avoid it. 

Both in this country and America, he was 
indefatigable in his exertions to encourage the 
diffusion of the Holy Scriptures, by aiding So- 
cieties formed for that purpose, or in promoting 
the establishment of others, where none before 
had existed. 

In the years 1822 and 1823 he travelled on 
foot to London to attend the Yearly Meeting, 
and the latter year he remained assisting the 
members of the Committee for African instruc- 
tion, to whom he had made a voluntary offer of 
his services to go to Africa. 

He was very diligent and attentive to busi- 
ness, (except when sick or absent on religious 
duties,) till near the end of 9th month, 1823, 
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the Aleaide or Governor of the district being 
brought to a favourable issue, R. Smith was 
immediately employed in the arduous undertak- 
ing of landing and transporting the stores, fur- 
niture and implements to Birkow, and in fencing 
and forming a garden, and other appendages 
necessary to the new establishment. 

From the intense heat of the climate, diffi- 
culty of communication by land or water, and 
other impediments incident to a tropical coun- 
try, he had much to bear, and his exertions 
often exceeded his strength, yet with a degree 
of patience almost inconceivable, he laboured to 
overcome the debility and sickness which en- 
sued. 

On the 11th of 2d month, he had an interview 
with the King of Combo, at his residence near 
Yendum, a town distant twenty-three miles 
from Birkow ; the King appeared to give him 
full credit for the truth of bis intentions, and 
informed him, by means of an interpreter, that 
he was pleased that he had presented himself, 
to make his person and object known, and ob- 
served “it was very kind of Friends.” Richard 
Smith’s intercourse with the natives endeared 
him to them, and was, on the whole, very en- 
couraging, his kind and conciliating manners 
influenced them in his favour. When the Al- 
caide was requested to take care of R. Smith, 
on the departure of his companions, he is re- 


when, having settled his affairs and made his! ported to have replied, “Those who hurt 


will, he was “ favoured,” as he said, “ to feel 
his work done in this country.” 

He had, in the 8th month preceding, laid 
before Friends his concern to go to the continent 
of Africa to diffuse such instruction among the 
natives as way might open for; and in the 10th 
month, having obtained their certificate, he em- 
barked at Gravesend, on board a vessel bound 
for Cape St. Mary’s at the mouth of the river 
Gambia, in company with John and Ann 
Thompson and Hannah Kilham, members of our 
Society, and Mahmadee and Sandanee two na- 
tives of Africa, who had been redeemed from 
slavery by Friends, and educated in England. 
Soon after the vessel had put to sea, they expe- 


rienced a heavy gale of wind, and providentially | 


escaping from imminent danger on the coast of 
France, returned to Cowes, in the Isle of Wight 
to refit. In a few days the vessel again put to 
sea, and proceeded favourably on her voyage, 
touching at the Island of Teneriffe, where the 
party had a kind reception from some of the 
inhabitants. 
vessel anchored opposite the Town of Bathurst, 
in the River Gambia, on the 7th of 12th month. 

Soon after the friends landed, Richard Smith 
was engaged in procuring from the European 
residents at Bathurst, such information as they 
stood in need of, in forwarding the object they 
had in view. After due deliberation, it was 
concluded to form the establishment of Birkow, 
a few miles from Bathurst; and a treaty with 


Continuing on their voyage, the | 





Richard hurt me, the same as hurting me.” 

The garden at Birkow, that he had with per- 
severing care and industry formed and culti- 
vated, produced various European and African 
vegetables, and greatly exceeded the expecta- 
tions of some of the residents at Bathurst, with 
whom R. S. was on terms of intimacy. 

About two months after landing at Bathurst, 
two of his companions embarked for Sierra 
f.eone, and were absent some time; being thus 
left pretty much to himself, with the eye of his 
mind fixed on Divine direction, he persevered 
under many difficulties and privations, until he 
had the gratification of opening a school at Bir- 
kow, which was attended by nearly twenty 
pupils. But the awful summons which, in the 
unerring wisdom of Providence, often puts a 
period to the performance of human purposes, 
here terminated all his labours. 

The whole management of the establishment 
devolved upon him, and he was in the habit of 
assisting those he employed in manual labour, in 
ploughing, digging, &c. About the 20th of 7th 
month, returning from the toils of a fatiguing 
day, he was taken ill, and continued to decline 
until the 30th, when he peacefully expired, 
and was interred on the evening of the same 
day, at the burial ground, about a mile from 
Bathurst. 

In conclusion, we may with justice to his 
memory observe, that he appears to have been 
blessed with most of the virtues that ennoble 





human nature, yet in humility he ascribed them 
all to the only true source from whence they 
flow; and it may indeed be said, “ He being 
dead yet speaketh.” We therefore trust that 
this short memorial of his innocent life and 
conversation, may stimulate others to follow his 
example.— Annual Monitor. 


For Friends’ Review. 
PENN AND MACAULAY. 


In a late number of the Athenzeum, we find 
a favourable notice of Janney’s Life of William 
Penn, from which we take the following para- 
graphs, showing the opinion of that highly re- 
spectable foreign publication, on an interesting 
subject. 


“ Not long since, a new edition of Clarkson’s 
biography of the founder of Pennsylvania, with 
a preliminary vindication of its subject (by Mr. 
Forster) from the aspersions of Mr. Macaulay, 
was given to the public. With Mr. Dixon’s 
‘William Penn’ our readers are also acquaint- 
ed; and here is another and effective protest 
against the injustice done to Penn by Mr. Ma- 
caulay. In this instance the power of literature 
is visible. A brilliant writer of large reputation 
severely incriminates the memory of a histo- 
rical worthy ; and the party accused finds vigor- 
ous defenders, none of whom fear to combat 
with facts,’and confront with authorities, even so 
redoubtable an adversary as the great popular 
essayist of the age. In the powerful protests 
which have appeared against his treatment of 
Penn, Mr. Macaulay should learn the necessity 
for increased caution on his part. If in respect 
to any of the historical characters, who are to 
figure in the next portion of his history, he 
shall fall into such mistakes as he did in regard 
to Penn, it will compromise his fame very 
seriously, 

“There is another reflection arising out of 
the vigour with which the moral character of 
Penn has been defended: the serious responsi- 
bility to history incurred by every man playing 
a great public part is here very strongly shown. 
The character, motives and actions of William 
Penn have during the last two years been dis- 
cussed in many circles, and his whole career 
has again been brought before the eyes of man- 
kind. Cromwell is represented as having be- 
trayed some anxiety as to what men would say 
of him after he should be no more; and the 
active rediscussion of Penn’s life in England 
and in Amerida may act by way of encourage- 
ment and caution to the worthy and to the evil, 
and teach them the certainty of future judg- 
ment at the bar of impartial posterity. In the 
case of Penn there is no doubt that the fact of 
his having been the apostle of a sect, and of his 
memory being regarded therefore with religious 
teelings, has contributed to bring forward some 
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of his defenders. It is worth remarking that 
in his ‘ History’ Mr. Macaulay has pronounced 
against Dryden the sentence of having been 
actuated by worldly motives in the change of 
his religion, though Johnson and Walter Scott 
acquitted him on that point. But as no sect or 
political party was interested for Dryden, Mr. 
Macaulay’s judgment of his conversion has been 
suffered to pass without controversy except in 
some Roman Catholic organs. A poet rarely 
becomes the object of such hero-worship as 
waits on the active leader of a religious follow- 
ing. If Dryden’s moral character were to be 
foully tarnished, the poetical vivacity and bril- 
liant writing of ‘Absalom and Achitophel’ 
would remain untouched; but rob of his fair 
repute the author of ‘No Cross—No Crown,’ 
and Penn’s name would cease to be familiar as 
‘a household word.’ 

“Of the chapter in which Mr. Janney dis- 
cusses Mr. Macaulay’s charges we need say no- 
thing. It has no new facts to advance beyond 
what has appeared from Mr. Forster and Mr. 
Dixon; but Mr. Janney prints in extenso seve- 
ral of the letters appealed to by Mr. Macaulay, 
and leaves the reader to follow his own judg- 
ment. We need not rediscuss the subject, 
having gone into the matter at some length last 
year. After reading the case again as it is put 
by Mr. Janney, we are distinctly confirmed in 
our opinion that Mr. Macaulay’s charges of 
moral turpitude (for his insinuations go that 
length) have no historical foundation. Mr. 
Macaulay is bound, we think, to notice the 
labours of Messrs. Forster, Dixon and Janney. 
The greatest and most accomplished author is 
the very one to whom candour in repairing an 
error ought to cost the least. If in the future 
editions of his ‘ History’ there be no modifica- 
tions of the charges against Penn, then appeal 
to authority and testimony is of little use in 
discussing historical questions. On Penn’s rank 
as a political character we offer no opinion; but 
of his integrity as a man we have no doubt. 
General Napier took special care to support his 
statements in his ‘ History of the Peninsular 
War’ against his various critics; but he had 
never taken up ground so unfavourable for giv- 
ing battle upon as Mr. Macaulay has in his 
attacks on William Penn.” 


GOLD IN AUSTRALIA. 


The discoveries of gold in Australia are at 
length beginning to tell sensibly upon the stream 
of emigration from the United Kingdom. At 
this moment nearly all the disengaged tonnage, 
not only at London and at Liverpool, but at 
most of the other ports, is being taken up for 
the conveyance of emigrants of various classes 
to the Antipodes. In truth the Australian emi- 
gration is perhaps the particular topic of the 
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hour which engrosses the most attention. The 
effect of a little self-interest is truly wonderful. 
The probable failure of the sheep-shearing in 
New South Wales, by the sudden conversion of 
shepherds into diggers, has set in motion the 
manufacturers of the West Riding, and already 
one or two deputations from Leeds and the 
neighbourhood have waited upon the Govern- 
ment. ‘The desertion of seamen in the Austra- 
lian ports has aroused the shipping interest, and 
more troops and more men-of-war are already on 
their way to the scene of action to maintain the 
law and protect Jack from the consequences of 
sudden fits of avarice. The general want of 
manual labour in the Colonies has led the local 
Legislatures themselves to adopt active mea- 
sures, and agents have arrived in this country 
with power and funds, which will enable them 
to dispatch a considerable number of persons. 
In few words, there is great and earnest activity 
in every quarter where sensations either of fear 
or of hope have been excited by the violent 
change which has taken place in the industrial 
economy of our Southern dependencies. We 
are by no means sure, in the midst of so much 
excitement, that many errors will not be com- 
mitted, and that much mischief will not be 
done. Men will ruin themselves by inordinate 
speculations ; and it is possible that for a time 
the instances will not be few in which those who 
are now capitalists will exchange places with 
those who are now labourers. But the result | 
will be in the end, and on the whole, good. The 
mind is quite bewildered when it attempts to | 
measure the practical consequences, already ap- 
parently at hand, of the Australian discoveries. 
We have to consider what will be the results of | 
a rapid rise of the English societies in Australia | 
and New Zealand into populous and wealthy 

States,—what will be the results of creating in 

those regions new and extensive markets for our | 
manufactures—new homes for our population, | 
especially for our surplus female population— 
new fields of employment for the largest class 
of our mercantile marine—new and cheaper 
means of bringing home from India the pro- | 
duce of India—new and more perfect means of 
carrying European civilization amongst the | 
islands and nations in the remote seas of Asia. 
Emigration at home has already assumed a form 
so systematic, that it may be properly called | 
Colonization ; and it is becoming of so vast a 
volume, that it will presently produce a decided | 
impression on the numerical progress of the 
population of the United Kingdom. What will 
be the results of such a change? Are we justi- 
fied in apprehending that the best portions of 
our working men and women will leave us, con- 





demning those who remain to contend with a 
servile population reduced in numbers, but com- 
posed mainly of persons of tainted lives or 
characters? This is a contingency not to be 
overlooked; and it is a subject for congratula- 
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tion that it has already attracted so much at- 


tention, as to lead the Parish of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-fields, on the motion of its Vicar, to agree to 
the imposition of an assessment for the express 
purpose of relieving the poor rates by assisting 
paupers to emigrate. It must be added, that 
Sir John Pakington has done wisely in surren- 
dering the Royalty rights of the Crown over the 
gold discoveries to the local legislatures of the 
Yolonies, to be by them employed as a source of 
Colonial revenue. Why does not some one, 
possessing the gifts of reasoning closely and 
writing clearly, lay before the world the phi- 
losophy of the history of this country for the last 
ten years? Let the middle of 1842 be compared 
with the middle of 1852,—and any expositor who 
will trace satisfactorily the chain of causation 
which has Jed from the one epoch to the other, 
will have performed a task for which mankind 
will bear his name in grateful remembrance.— 
Atheneum. 


FRIENDS’ TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. 


(Concluded from page 747.) 


“T finished a building a few weeks ago then 
in course of erection. On its completion, the 
workmen came to solicit the usual gratuity for a 
‘‘ Rearing Supper.’’ It was given on condition 
that no intoxicant should be introduced; the 
workmen sat down to a wholesome tea and sup- 
per, under the superintendence of a teetotal 
gardener, and not only enjoyed the evening, but 
several of the foremen in the different depart- 
ments were convinced of the excellence of the 
principles, took the pledge, and I believe have 
kept it, and mean to do so. 

“T admit, also, that often under discourage- 
ment we go tosmall meetings, and think we 
are addressing a few individuals, who may pos- 
sibly be none the better for our labours. But 
we must not yield to this discouragement, for 
we know not the great results that flow often 
from insignificant means. Samuel E. Cowes, of 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, United States, 
had long been deeply interested in the subject 
of prison reform, The worthlessness of impri- 
sonment, as then conducted, for any good pur- 
pose, its positive misvhief, and an acute feeling 
for the poor objects falling under this legal 
penalty, had penetrated the heart of this good 
man, until he could no longer refrain from 
bringing the subject before his fellow-citizens. 
He prepared an address, engaged a large room, 
issued abundant notices, and awatted with anx- 
iety' the hour he had appointed for his public 
meeting. It arrived. He went down to the 


-hall, and the attendant threw open the door, 


and placing two candles on the table, left 
Samuel E. Cowes to address his audience. He 
looked round the room and found empty benches 
with scarcely one auditor. As his eye became 
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accustomed to the dim light, he thought he 
saw something like two or three individuals in 
the dark corners of the room, and he had no 
doubt of one individual being on the second or 
third bench from him, and he was ready to 
abandon the snbject in despair, but he deter- 
mined to do his best to convert that one auditor 
at least to his view. Now mark the sequel. 
That individual proved to be a member of Con- 
gress, eminently qualified to take up the subject. 
He became warmly interested in it, and to him 
the United States prisons are indebted for much 
of the improvements in their discipline. We 
must néver relax our efforts: and the experience 
of Samuel E. Cowes may serve to cheer us under 
discouragement.” 

Samuel B ywly remarked, that he had nothing 
to add to the statement of his friend Edward 
Smith, but he felt they were abundantly repaid 
for what had been done. Fruit had already ap- 
peared, and he looked for more fruit in years to 
come. The prospect before them was becoming 
more hopeful every day. It was in the power 
of Friends to render the cause effectual aid. 
Those who have hitherto joined it were chiefly 
from the labouring class ; and it was unreason- 
able to expect this class to be able to stand 
alone against the example and influence of the 
classes above them. Let us not trust too much 
to public meetings and public speaking, but let 
each be willing to exert his influence in his own 
He believed there were 


individual capacity. 
some individuals whose voices had never been 
heard in public, to whom we were as much, if 
not more, indebted for the success of the tempe- 
rance cause, than to those who had been its most 


conspicuous advocates. Public speaking is a 
means of doing good which requires caution in 
its exercise; but not so that quiet unobtrusive 
private labour to which he had referred, 
the self-denying character of which appears pe- 
euliarly to harmonize with the profession of 
Friends. 

Joseph Sturge entirely concurred in the views 
just expressed, and he thought they had, to a 
considerable extent, been carried out in Birming- 
ham, where 20 ,000 tracts had been circulated 
by our women Friends, Committees had been 
appointed to visit the superintendents of First- 
day Schools and the ministers of the different 
congregations, in order to encourage them to in- 
troduce the “ Band of Hope” into their schools ; 
and the results of these labours have been highly 
satisfactory. 

John Cadbury had very little to add to the 
remarks of Joseph Sturge; but he might say 
that Friends in Birmingham were very much 
indebted to Samuel Bowly and Edward Smith 
for their exertions in establishing a Friends’ 
Temperance Association in that town. They 
had remarkably succeeded in removing the scru- 
ples and objections felt by many Friends to join- 
ing a Temperance Society. Previously to their 





visit, only seventy or eighty Birmingham Friends 
were pledged abstainers, but the number of 
them was now increased to 130; the entire 
number of Friends in the meeting (of all ages) 
being about 300. The useful labours referred 
to by Joseph Sturge, were undertaken chiefly 
by young Friends. Almost all the young men 
and young women in the meeting were pledged 
abstainers, and they went through the lower 
parts of the town, distributing tracts and call- 
ing on the poor in their own dwellings; and he 
felt his heart warmed and cheered in the belief, 
that their labours were not in vain. He had 
felt it right not only to abstain from fermented 
liquor himself, but to discontinue the use of it 
in his family. For seventeen years the article 
had not been kept in his house, and this had 
never caused any difficulty with his servants. 
He gave employment to thirty hands in his 

manufactory ; and though at first only two of 
them were teetotallers, they were all now become 
so. This change was not the result of strong 
persuasion or earnest entreaty—for he rarely al- 
luded to the subject—but it might be attri- 
buted altogether to the influence of silent ex- 
ample. 

Robert Chandler (of Preston) stated that he 
had worked hard in the temperance cause; and 
a sense of gratitude might well impel him to do 
this, for he was himself a reclaimed character ; 
and under Providence everything that he pos- 
sessed in this world was due to teetotalism. 
Under these circumstances he felt that he should 
be wanting in duty were he to omit adding his 
humble testimony to the importance and excel- 
lence of the cause. Ife had attended the Yearly 
Meeting for the last six years, and felt truly 
glad to “observe fewer exceptions to the seventh 
query, on the present occasion than he had ever 
noticed before. 

Samuel Bowly remarked, that he thought that 
some of our women Friends might render es- 
sential service to the temperance cause by wri- 
ting simple articles in this publication. He 
then alluded to the traffic in intoxicating drinks, 
a subject deserving a serious place in our deliber- 
ations. He had been painfully struck, particu- 
larly since being in London, in observing the 
great number of spirit-shops, ‘and the multitudes 
thronging them, especially on First-days; and 
he doubted if it could be right for the Legisla- 
ture to permit the holding out of these tempta- 
tions to vice. But whatever might be thought 
of the principle of legislative interference for 
diminishing the existing evil, no one could doubt 
the importance of using all the means within 
our reach for preventing that evil from being in- 
creased. He had observed with pleasure the 
increased willingness evinced by magistrates to 
attend to memorials against the granting of new 
licenses for selling spirits, and he thought it im- 
portant that on the occasion of such licenses 
being applied for, Friends should either attend 
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in person, to remonstrate verbally against them, 
or (where this cannot conveniently be done,) 
that they should join together in written memo- 
rials to the same purport. 

After some further miscellaneous remarks, 
the meeting separated, much satisfaction being 
expressed with the arrangements which had 
been made, and a hope being expressed by seve- 
ral Friends, that a similar plan might be pur- 
sued in future years.— British: Friend. 
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Notice was given in the 28th number of the pre- 
sent volume, that our beloved friend, Robert Lind- 
sey, had obtained a certificate from Brighouse 
Monthly Meeting, for the purpose of paying a re- 
ligious visit to various parts of the southern hemi- 
sphere. We now learn by the late arrivals from 
England, that he sailed some time last month, on 
his Australian voyage; and is therefore, no doubt, 
now rolling on the broad Atlantic. May the angel 
of peace attend him on his perilous way ; and in due 
time conduct him in safety to his native Jand, bear- 
ing his sheaves with him. 


In our last number, the opinion of the Supreme 
Court in Missouri in relation to a claim of freedom 
on the part of a slave, who had resided with his 
master, a considerable time in Illinois, and after- 
wards returned to Missouri, is given considerably 
in detail. From the opinions which have been ex- 
pressed, in regard to the arguments of the Missouri 
court, the Editor has been led to conclude that the 
subject may not be unworthy of a farther notice. 

The principle laid down by the judge, that laws 
have no intrinsic right to be enforced beyond the 
limits of the State for which they were enacted ; and 
that no State is bound to carry into effect, enact- 
ments of another conceived in a spirit hostile to 
that which pervades her own laws, can scarcely ad- 
mit of dispute. This is nothing more than the 
doctrine universally admitted, that the force and 
operation of laws are limited to the jurisdiction of 
the power that enacts them. Of course the laws of 
Missouri have no more authority beyond the limits 
of the State, than the laws of China or Japan ; and 
no comity requires another government to recognize 
them, if they are hostile to its own policy. 

Now the principle laid down by Lord Mansfield, 
in Somersett’s case, is unquestionably sound, that 
slavery, where it exists, must be supported by 
positive law. Thenegro in that case was discharg- 
ed, simply because the authority attempted to be 
exercised over him was not supported by the laws 
of England. 
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If Scott was the slave of Dr. Emerson while they 
resided in Missouri, he must have been held by some 
law of that State ; and when taken by his master into 
Illinois, he was no longer a slave, under the laws of 
Missouri. Unless some law of the State of Illinois 
declared nim a slave, he was, in contemplation of 
law, as free as his master. There was no law re- 
quired to make him free. The absence of a law 
declaring him a slave was sufficient. Neither the 
officers nor citizens of that State were bound to give 
countenance to laws of another State which were op- 
posed to the policy of their own. Now, the laws 
of Missouri ard of every other slave State are di- 
rectly opposed to the avowed policy of Illinois. 
The ordinance of 1787, sanctioned by the first fede- 
ral Congress, as well as the constitutions of the 
States on the north west of the Ohio, declare that 
there shall be no slavery there. 

In the Constitution of Illinois, permission was 
given to hire persons bound to Jabour in other 
States, to labour within the tract reserved for salt 
works near Shawnee town ; but that permission was 
restricted to the year 1825. After that year, ‘‘ any 
violation of this article shall effect the emancipa- 
tion of such persons from his obligation to service.”’ 
Hence, it is obvious, that when Dr. Emerson took 
Scott to Illinois, the slave became free, not merely 
from the absence of a Jaw to hold him in servitude, 
but by virtue of a positive provision declaring his 
slavery dissalved. Had the freedom of Scott been 
brought into question before a court in Tlinois du- 
ring his residence there, no inquiry could have been 
needful whether Dr. Emerson had committed an of- 
fence, for which he must be deprived of his pro- 
perty. The simple fact that no such property was 
or could be recognized in the State would have 
been conclusive. If the Doctor wished to retain 
his office under the government, and thence found 
it necessary to reside for a time in Illinois, or in any 
other place where slavery was not tolerated, his 
connection with the government could give him no 
power to carry slavery into such district. If he held 
Scott there in the condition of a slave, he must have 
done so without law. If Scott, from ignorance or 
any other cause neglected to claim his right, the 
right was not destroyed by the neglect. The con- 
stitutional provision that there should be no slavery 
or involuntary servitude in the State, except in the 
punishment of crimes, was in force whether Scott 
was ignorant of it or not. If there is no slavery 
there, Scott was not a slave in law, whatever he 
might be in fact. Whether he was induced by per- 
suasion or force to return to Missouri, the fact of his 
being legally free was not changed. To render him 
a slave some law must be invoked, but none is cited 
or referred to in the opinion of the court. There 
are, no doubt, many free persons of colour in Penn- 
sylvania, who would have been slaves if the law of 
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1780 had not been enacted. And certainly that 
law was opposed to the policy which Missouri has 
adopted; yet we can hardly suppose that a negro 
or mulatto going into Missouri would be adjudged 
a slave because his grandmother or some other fe- 
male ancestor was liberated by the Pennsylvania 
Jaw. Of the 2667 free coloured people in Missouri, 
there are in all probability some who owe their free- 
dom immediately or remotely to the laws of the free 
States. Will the courts of Missouri presume to de- 
clare such emancipations void, on the plea that all 
such lawsare inimical to the policy of the common- 
wealth ? 

I am aware it will be said the decision in question 
is merely a refusal to recognize the emancipating 
laws of another State or territory. But the truth 
is, it deprives a freeman of an absolate and unques- 
tionable right. The principle, if not the letter of 
the constitutional provision, that “ citizens of each 
State shall be entitled to all the privileges and im- 
munities in the several States,” certainly applies to | 
the case. Scott was legally free in Illinois, and of 
course the rights and privileges of a freeman apper- 
tained to him in every State until he had forfeited 
them by the violation of law. . 

The Judge in his concluding remarks, furnishes 


a curiou ime iotis Thi 1. ; 
rious specemen Of patrictiem. While he ex | jesty’s consul at that place, has applied for a 


pressly admits that slavery was introduced among 
us by the evil passions and hard-heartedness of 
men, and declares it more hurtful to the master 
than to the slave, he proclaims, in the name of the 
State, his willingness to assume the responsibility 
of its existence among them, and expresses a deter- 
mination not to go to those who are labouring for 





its extinction to learn law, morality or religion on 
the subject. 


Diep, in Waynesville, Warren Co., Ohio, on the 
18th of 6th mo. last, Erizanetn, wife of Asa Tra- 
hern, a worthy member of Miami MonthlyMeeting. 
Her close was peaceful ; and almost her fast words 
were, “How happy I feel!’ She frequently ex- 
pressed a well founded hope of her readiness to 
meet her blessed Redeemer. 


——, At his residence near West Elkton, Preble 
Co., Ohio, on the 23d ult., Jesse Lane. in the 73d 
year of his age ; a member of Elk Monthly Meet- 
ing. For more than 20 years he had been confined 
to his room in nearly a helpless condition. In the 
early stage of the disease, which was of a rheu- 
matic character, his sufferings were excruciating, 
insomuch that many of his joints were dislocated. 
He was, however, favored, we believe, to bear his 
great afflictions with a fortitude and resignation be- 
coming a Christian. j 


——, At her residence near Smithfield. Ohio, on 
the 6th of 10th mo. last, in the 76th year of her age, 
Marearet, wife of Nathan Wood, a wel] esteemed 


member of Smithfield Monthly Meeting. Fre- 
quently, through her illness, she expressed great 
peace of mind. 
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Diep, At Newport, R. I., on the 24th ult., Han- 
NAH, widow of the late Jonathan Dennis, in the 
84th year of her age,a member of Rhode Island 
Monthly Meeting, and an approved minister for a 
long term of years. She sustained a confinement of 
nearly a year in great quietness and patience. 


DETENTION OF COLORED SEAMEN IN SOUTH CA- 
ROLINA. 


Some notice of the subsequent case was given 
at page 524 of the present volume. The sub- 
joined statement, copied from the Evening Bul- 
letin, furnishes a clear intimation of the light in 
which such laws are viewed by our friends on the 
other side of the Atlantic. The final issue of 
the case, was given in our 45th number, in the 
Summary of News. 


In the House of Commons on the 22d ult., Mr. 
M. Milnes begged to ask the government what 


| steps had been taken to expedite the course of 


public justice in the case of Manuel Pereira, a 


| colored seamen, under British protection, detain- 


ed in the prison of Charleston, in the United 
States, in consequence of the vessel on which he 
was employed having put in to that port in dis- 
tress ; and in whose favor Mr. Mathew, her Ma- 


writ of habeas corpus on appeal to the Supreme 


| Court of the State of South Carolina, in session 


at Columbia, which court had postponed the 
hearing of the said case till January next. 

Lord Stanley was glad that this question had 
been put, because he thought it desirable, on all 
accounts, that public attention, both in this 
country and the United States, should, as far as 
possible, be called to the hard and oppressive 
working of those loca] and provincial laws which 
obtained in the Southern States of the Union 
with respect to negroes. With regard to the 
present case it was supposed that a British brig, 
homeward bound, was compelled to put in at 
Charleston harbour, in a sinking state. The 
vessel was found incapable of repair, and it was 
condemned. Amongst the men there appeared 
wo be a person named Manuel Pereira, a colored 
seaman, who, strictly speaking, was a Portuguese, 
and not a British subject. He was so far a 
subject, however, that he was an articled sea- 
men of a British ship. 

In conformity with the law of South Carolina, 
it appeared that for some imputed offence, he 
was taken out of the ship and lodged in the com- 
mon gaol of the town, It was said that this sea- 
man applied to the Portuguese Consul, but that 
no notice was taken of the application. Shortly 
afterwards, the master of the vessel left Charles- 
ton, suffering Manuel Pereira to remain in pri- 
son. Mr. Mathew, her Majesty’s Consul at 
Charleston, had distinct orders what to do in 
such cases, and it became a question whether he 
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should appeal to the United States District 
Court, or to the Court of South Carolina. In 
the end, it was decided that application on the 
subject, should be made to the Court of South 
Carolina. It then appeared that the judge re- 
fused the application for a writ of habeus corpus, 
reserving such decision for the upper court. 
The Superior Court was to meet in Columbia in 
May, and the latest accounts reccived by the 
government were dated the 28th of that month, 
by which it appears that the matter was still 
pending in the Court of Appeal. 

The present question was not a novel one, but 
it required very delicate handling. No subject 
led to a greater diversity of feeling or difference 
of opinion than that which related to the mutual 
obligations affecting the federal and provincial 
governments. The most energetic remonstrances 
had been addressed by the noble lord, the mem- 
ber for Tiverton on this very subject ; and he 
(Lord Stanley) believed that a relaxation had 
taken place in the law in one of the States of the 
Union. He had also every reason to believe 
that in time public opinion would procure the 
abrogation of laws, which, although they were 
carried out in one of the most intelligent toun- 
tries in the world, were nevertheless a disgrace 
and a scandal to civilization. [Hear, hear.] 

Mr. M. Milnes asked, whether he was to un- 
derstand that the Supreme Court of South Care- 
lina had not postponed the hearing of the case? 

Lord Stanley repeated that the government 
were not in receipt of any later despatch than 
the one of the 28th of May. 





THE NEW CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Various arrangements have beenalready made 
by the directors of the Crystal Palace Company, 
in conjunction with Sir Joseph Paxton, Messrs. 
Fox and Henderson, and Mr. Owen Jones, and 
the other gentlemen engaged in the re-construe- 
tion of the edifice, and the formation of the 
grounds. The total length of the building will 
be 1,853 feet, the extreme width 384. The 
new palace will undergo several modifications. 
It will have three transepts—two of the same size 
and height as the original transept, and a cen- 
tral one of 130 feet span, 108 feet higher than 
the two smaller. The roofing of the transepts, 
as well as of the whole of the nave, will be arch- 
ed, and the ribs will be of wrought iron instead 
of wood, as employed in the old transept, the 
former material being used, not for the sake of 
durability only, but with the view also of ab- 
sorbing the whole “thrust” of the arches, and 
of preventing its being thrown on the adjacent, 
flat roofs of the aisles. The glass for the new 
roofs will be all 21 ounces instead of 16 ounces 
per square foot. 

The sloping form of the ground on which the 
building is to stand will be made available for 
the various works below the floor line, necessary 
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for the heating of the interior, for machinery, 
and for the stores required in a building of a per- 
manent character. ‘This basement story will be 
formed of columns, and girders, with brick 
arches fitted to receive the earth for the plants 
above. The disposition of the galleries will be 
much modified. It is determined that they shall 
not run along the nave, as at present, but shall 
be generally kept back to the outside walls, com- 
ing forward only at those points where they will 
command the most striking views. The inte- 
rior will be arranged on the following general 
principles. At one end the climate and vegeta- 
tion will be those of the tropics, gradually 
changing, until, at the center transept, a tempe- 
rate climate and temperate vegetation are reach- 
ed, which will prevail throughout the remainder 
of the building. 

Portions of the palace will be converted into 
quadrangles similar to the fine art or mediaeval 
courts of the Exhibition. These courts will be 
made to represent the manners, costumes, &c., 
of different countries. For instance, one court 
will form an Indian bazaar, with adjoining dur- 
bars and reception rooms. Here all the illustra- 
tions of Indian life will be collected in as vivid 
and clraracteristic a manner as possible. Anoth- 
er quadrangle will be devoted to the illustration 
of China. A third will contain a reproduction 
of one of the courts of the Alhambra, by Mr. 
Jones; and a fourth will exhibit a Pompeian 
house fully restored. In one of the smaller 
transepts there will be Egyptian antiquities, 
casts from celebrated reliefs, illustrative of the 
trades of Egypt, and from the noted statues— 
all colored exactly like the original, and so dis- 
posed as not to be a mere dead collection of in- 
dividual objects, but a living reproduction of 
Egyptian manners and things. In another part 
there will be presented a Nineveh palace. 

Steps have been already taken to procure se- 
lections of sculpture, of architecture, and of or- 
naments, illustrating the progress of those arts 
from their commencement to the present time. 
The sculptures will include the finest works of 
the great European galleries and of the modern 
schools. Many of the latter—the compositions, 
for instance, of Rauch, Schwanthaler, Cornelius, 
and Schnorr—the English public know scarcely by 
name, and will be made acquainted with for the 
first time. The architectural collection will form 
a progressive series, with which will be mixed 
the industrial arts and manufactures of the mid- 
dle ages. All these by means of casts, Xc., are 
within the reach of the directors, and the effect 
of the combination of statues and foliage will be 
as new as it is striking. A large space will be 
set apart for geological specimens, arranged in 
the order of the strata, accompanied by maps, 
views, and sections of the country, specimens of 
vegetation, &. 

Modern machinery and manufactures will be 
largely represented in exhibitions of materials, 
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from their raw states, in every progressive con- 
dition up to manufactured articles. The inten-| 
tion of all the museums within the building will | 
be educational. They will not constitute mere | 
collections, interesting and instructive only to | 
those who are, beforehand, acquainted with the | 
illustrated subjects, but they will be arranged so | 
as to exhibit the connection and progression of | 
all the different parts. It will be impossible for 
the spectator to take interest in what he sees 
without deriving instruction from his observa- 
tion. Up the centre of the nave, fountains of 
various descriptions will play. The principal, 
or Victoria Fountain, in the park, will play 150 | 
feet high—that is to say, 20 feet higher than 
the Nelson column in ‘I'rafalgar square. There 
is every reason to believe, that within a twelve- 
month the Crystal Palace will be once more 
open to the public. — English paper. 


From the National Era. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Among the marvels of this age is the trans- 
mission of letters, to and fro, from the distant 
islands of the sea. The following letter, from 
an American missionary at Lahaina, reached 
New York in fifty-four days after itsdate. The 
reader of this interesting letter will perceive in | 
it something new under the sun. A church at 


Lahaina proposing a hundred dollars for a pre-| 
mium tract, to be published in this country, 


ou the “Sinfulness of American Slavery.” 
Converted heathen in the Sandwich Islands, in- 
tensely interested to put an end to heathenism in 
the United States! Wonder if they will not 
soon send missionaries to this country, to teach 
us some of the first principles of Christianity. | 
Who_ knows ? L. T. 


LETTER FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 





LAHAINA, April 21, 1852. 

Very Dear Sir: The last Monday of every 
month we continue to observe as the day to pray | 
for the end of Slavery. Next Monday is the day. 
Could you be on this sunny shore, I would take 
you toa Temple built after the New England 
style, and dedicated to the worship of God. 
There you would see a goodly portion of the 
church members of this village, with many not 
in the church, assembled to pray for the end, the 
speedy end, of an institution which all who are 
not blinded by worldly, short-sighted motives, 
must see comes, not from Christianity, but out 
of the dark *ages of the world—out of avarice, 
pride, and all the evil roots which produce evil- 
doing of man to man. You would see an as- 
sembly of tawny faces; but, as I believe, most 
of them as sincerely devoted to the great princi- 
ples of the Bible as are any of whiter skin. On 
these occasions, remarks are often made on the 
subject of Slavery. 
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, the great foundation of African Slavery to be on 


the Africans themselves. If they had been true 
to one another, to themselves, to their dignity 
as men, no one could have carried them into 
Slavery. Englishmen, Scotchmen, Yankees, 
could not be sold ; nobody would buy them. I 
have told the people here that all apologists for 
Slavery continually cry that Great Britain filled 
my country with slaves, when as yet the United 
States had no voice as a nation. But still, 
Slavery appears to this half-enlightened people 
an anomalous evil, a cruel prodigy, a deep and 
reproachful stain on the otherwise fair character 


| of our country, which can neither be excused 


nor explained away. There is no evil, for the 
extermination of which the Christain people here 
pray more sincerely. In one of these concerts, 
one of our most intelligent natives said to me, 
“Then it is true some parts of your country 
raise boys and girls to sell, as we do pigs.” i 
replied that so I understood it. He said, “ We 
have had cruel oppression enough here, but never 


| anything like that, even in our darkest heathen 


days.” 
You remarked, in one of your letters to me, 


| that we miust pray; that there was a great de- 


ficiency of prayer over the subject of Slavery. 
This we wish and intend to do. We have al- 
ways great encouragement to pray in the promises 
of God ; and, if we look rightly at the matter, 1 
think we shall find great encouragement also in 
the Providence of God. Some may think that 
the Compromise doings of Congress have put a 
stop to the progress of Anti-Slavery opinions in 
the United States. I have thought that the 
course which Congress has taken—so far as the 
South acted, certainly with no motives but to 
perpetuate Slavery—was hastening its downfall. 
The question of Freedom and Slavery will never 
be decided in Congress, but in the hearts and 
consciences of the American People. Send light 
and truth blazing through the land. It will be 
welcomed in some honest hearts, and we shall 
hear responses to it. When reason and conscience 
become rectified, there will be no great occasion 
for sending petitions to Congress. 

I doubt not you find abundant encouragement 
for all sorts of Anti-Slavery means which you 
may have at command. We mean to pray for 
a blessing on all such means ; but we wish to do 
something more: we wish some little share in 
the moral battle. The discoveries in California, 
and the overland mail steamers, Ke., have, as it 
were, carried us almost back to our native country 
again. We can now read of the doings of 
Benevolent Societies there, before they are long 
past. We count it one of the greatest blessings 
of our lives, that we can now mingle our delibera- 
tions and prayers with those of American citizens 
in the great enterprises of the day. There are 
many of our people in these islands, in the mis- 
sion and out of it, who feel a deep interest in 


I have uniformly told them, that I considered ! the subject of American Slavery, and who, hail 
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with joy every proof that correct views of human 
rights are gaining ground. Of those out of the 
mission I can name no more honourable speci- 
men than our Chief Justice, Hon. William L. 
Lee—a manin whose integrity and talents every- 
body has unbounded confidence. When with us 
last fall, he expressed himself in the strongest 
manner on the side of Anti-Slavery opinions, 
but said he was behind the age on this and other 
subjects, for want of time, amidst his over- 
whelming duties, to read as he eould wish. 
Send him a Report of your Society. He will 
give you efficient aid. 

In my last letter I suggested your offering a 
premium for a tract on some important Anti- 
Slavery topic. Afterwards, I mentioned in one 
of our native meetings what I had written to 
you, and asked the church if they would furnish 
a hundred dollars for such a purpose. Several 
raised both hands, and said, “Only tell us when 
you wish it, and it will come.” So you may 
draw on me, whenever you please, if the sugges- 
tion is a good one in your estimation. Let us 
know the signs of the times. 

With much love, and desires for success in 
your work, I remain, as ever, your friend and 
brother, D. BaLpwin. 


AMERICAN SHIPS. 


The subject placed on the list for consideration 
has been suggested by the assertion, which, 


within a year or two, has been so often repeated, 
that our transatlantic brethren are building | 


better ships than ourselves; that, in short, 
Brother Jonathan is going ahead, while John 
Bull is comfortably dozing in his arm-chair, and 
that, if he do not awake speedily, and take a 


REVIEW. 


ships which carried on the passenger trade be- 
tween Liverpool and America, before the era of 
ocean steamers. These were the finest ships in 


| the world, and they were mainly owned and sailed 


by Americans. The next point at which we 
have come into competition with the Americans, 
has been lately in ocean steam navigation. Three 
years ago they began. They were immeasurably 
behind us at starting; they are already nearly 
equal to us. Their transatlantic steam packets 
equal ours in size, power, and speed; in regu- 
larity they are still inferior. If they continue 
to advance at their present rate of improvement, 
they will very soon outstrip us. Next I come to 
the trade which has long been peculiarly our 
our own, the China trade. The clipper-ships 
which they have recently sent home to this 
country have astonished the fine ships of our 
own Smiths and Greens. Our best ship-owners 
are now trembling for their trade and reputation. 
Finally, it is true that the Americans have sent 
over to England a yacht called the America, 
which has found on this side of the Atlantic no 
match ; and we only escaped the disgrace of her 
having retufned to America, without any of us 
having had the courage to accept her defiance, 
through the chivalry of one gentlemen, who ac- 
cepted the challenge with a yacht half the size, 
on this principle, so worthy of John Bull, “ that 
the Yankee, although he might say that he had 
beaten us, should not be able to say that we had 
all run away.” Such, then, at present, is our 
actual position in the matter of ships, yachts, 
and steam navigation; a position highly credi- 
table to the Americans, and which deserves our 
own very serious consideration. 

I propose to examine a little into the physical 
causes of the naval success of the Americans, 


sound survey of his true position, he may soon! but before doing so permit me to point outa 


find himself hopeless}y astern. 


Two questions of | moral one, which, later in the evening, you will 


a practical nature arise out of this alarming as-| also find to lie at the bottom of the physical 


sertion : Ist. Whether the Americans are really | causes. 


in any respect superior to the English in nauti- 
cal matters. 2d. Whether, in order to equal 
them, we are to be condemned to descend into 
mere imitators, or whether we have independent 
ground from which we can start with certainty 
and originality on a new career of improvement 
in naval architecture. In the outset, I beg per- 
misssion to say that I am not one of those who 
shut their ears to the praises of our young and 
enterprising brethern over the water, or view 
their rapid advancement with jealousy. I beg 
to express my perfect belief in the accounts we 
have heard of their wonderful achievements in 
rapid river steam navigation. I am satisfied, as 
a matter of fact, that twenty-one, twenty-two, 
and twenty-three miles an hour have been per- 
formed, not once, but often, by their river steam- 
boats. To that we cannot in this country offer 
any parallel. 

The next point in which they had beaten us 


was in the cunstruction of the beautiful packet- | 


It is this; John Bull has a prejudice 
against novelty ; Brother Jonathan has a preju- 
dice equally strong in favor of it. We adhere 
to tradition in trade, manners, customs, profes- 
sions, humors; Jonathan despises it. 1 don’t 
say he is right and we are wrong, but this differ- 
ence becomes very important when a race of 
competition is to be run. These preliminary 
remarks find immediate application in the causes 
which have led to our loss of character on the 
sea. The Americans, constantly on the alert, 
have carried out and applied every new discovery 
to the advancement of navigation ; while with 
the English, naval construction and seamanship 
is exactly that branch of practice in which scicnce 
has not only been disregarded, hut is altogether 
despised and set aside. The American ships 
show what can be done by modern science un- 
flinchingly put in practice; the English show 
what can be done in spite of science and in 
defiance of its principles. 

It appeared, from the comparison which was 
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instituted between the construction of American | 
and English vessels, that the American ship- 
builders have gained over the English chiefly by | 
the ready abandonment of old systems of routine, 
and the adoption of the true principles of science 
and the most modern discoveries. They have 
changed their fashion of steamers and ships to 
meet new circumstances as they arose. For 
river steamers they at once abandoned all the 
known seagoing forms, and created an absolutely 
new form and general arrangement both of ship 
and machinery. We, on the other hand, subject 
to the prejudices of a class, invariably attempted 
to make a river steamer as nearly as possible re- 
semble a seagoing ship propelled by sails. We 
were even for a long time so much ashamed of 
our paddle-wheels that we adopted all sorts of 
inconvenient f>rms and inapt artifices to conceal 
them, as if it were a high achievement to make 
a steam-vessel be mistaken for a sailing-vessel. 
The fine sharp bows which the wave principle 
has brought to our knowledge, have been adopted 
in this country with the greatest reluctance ; 
and those who adopt them are often unwilling 
to allow that they are wave bows, and would fain 
assert that “‘ they always built them so,” were it 
not that the ships’ lines are able to speak for 
themselves. The Americans, however, adopted 
the wave bow without reluctance, and avowed it 
with pleasure the moment they found it give them 
economy and speed. 


In like manner, the Americans, having found 
the wave bow or hollow bow good for steamers, 
were quite ready to believe that it might be 


equally good for sailing vessels. We, on the 
other hand, have kept on, asserting that, though 
we could not deny its efficacy for steamers, it 
would never do for vessels that were meant to 
carry sail. The Americans, on the contrary, 
immediately tried it on their pilot-boats, and, 
finding it succeed there, avowed at once, in their 
latest treatise on naval architecture, the complete 
success of the principle; not even disclaiming 
its British origin. To prove to ourselves our in- 
sensibility to its advantages, they built the 
America, carried out the wave principle to the 
utmost, and, despising the prejudices and anti- 
quated regulations of our clubs, came over and 
beat us. The diagrams and models which were 
exhibited showed the water-line of the America 
to coincide precisely with the theoretical wave 
line. In one other point the Americans had 
shown their implicit faith in science, and their 
disregard of prejudice. Theory says, and has | 
always said, “ Sails should sit flat as boards.” | 
We have said, “They should be cut so as to| 
hang in graceful waves. It has always been so; 
we have always done it.” The Americans be- 
lieved in principle, and with flat sails went one 
point nearer to the wind, leaving prejudice and 
picturesque sails far to leeward. In other points, | 
the Americans beat ns by the use of science. | 
They use all the refinements of science in their | 





| their bodies.’ 


rigging and tackle ; they, it is true, have to em- 
ploy better educated and more intelligent men ; 
they do so; and, by employing a smaller number 
of hands, beat us in efficiency as well as in 
economy.—London Athenzeum. 


OPINIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN FATHERS ON 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


The views of some modern divines upon Capi- 
tal Punishment, and their efforts to preserve the 
sanctity of the gallows, are so well known, that 
not one word of explanation is necessary to the 
purpose of this article. It is proposed to show, 
from the records of the church, what views and 
action some of the most eminent of the early 
Christians took in reference to criminals con- 
demned to death. I quote from Bingham’s 
‘ Antiquities of the Christian Church,’ because 
it has been held as of the highest authority. He 
gives a more full and circumstantial account of 
the early ages of the church than Riddle, or any 
writer I have ever seen. 

Book ii. chap. 8 (vol. i. pp. 39, 40, last Lon- 
don edition,) on the privilege of bishops to in- 
tercede for criminals, he says: ‘I have observed 
in the foregoing chapter, that bishops were never 
allowed to be judges in capital or criminal causes, 
because they were not to be concerned in blood; 
they were to be so far from having any thing to 
do in the death of any man, that custom made 
it a piece of their office and duty to save men 
from death, by interceding to the secular magis- 
trates for criminals that were condemned to die.’ 
Many instances are given of such intercession by 
St. Ambrose, St. Austin, and others. It finally 
came to be a high consideration in the election 
of a bishop whether he had this active benevo- 
lence. A strong case is cited by Sidonius 
Apollinaris : ‘When it was made an objection by 
the people against the election of a certain bishop, 
that, being a man of a monkish and retired life, 
he was fitter to be an abbot than a bishop: he 
might intercede, they said, indeed, with the 
heavenly Judge for their souls, but he was not 
qualified to intercede with the earthly judges for 
Men can stand still and pray to 
heaven; but it requires active benevolence to 
procure earthly assistance. It may be added 


| that they never interceded in civil matters and 


pecuniary cases. 

In book xvi. chap. 2 (vol. ii. pp. 884 and on- 
ward,) ‘No good men iu the Catholic Church,’ 
says St. Austin, ‘are pleased to have any one, 
although he be a heretic, persecuted unto death.’ 
He farther says, in a letter to one Donatus, a 


| proconsul in Africa, that he only desired the 


correction of the criminal, and for this reason 
wanted him to live. ‘Therefore punish their 
crimes in such a manner as that the authors 
may continue in being to repent of them.’ ‘ Let 
it not seem vile and contemptible in your eyes, 
that we, who pray to God to correct them, ine 
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tercede with you not to kill them.? There is; nothing short of death could be imposed upon 
'them, for our part we had rather they should be 
treaties are made to Marcellinus the tribune, in | 
behalf of some Donatists, who confessed them- 


much more of the same. The same earnest en- 


selves guilty of murdering some of the Catholic 
clergy. ‘I beseech you to let their punishment 
be short of death, though their crimes be so 
great.’ A farther entreaty is made for them 
through the proconsul, and the privileg? desired 
that the prisoners might not be executed till 


ency. 

St. Austin urges the same arguments on 
another occasion with greater earnestness, con- 
juring Marcellinus, by all that is sa¢red,— 

“Not to proceed to the utmost extremity 
against some Circumcillions and Donatist clergy 
who were convicted of murdering two of his 
presbyters belonging to the church of Hippo, 
after having first barbarously struck out an eye 
and cut off the finger of one of them. ‘I am 
under the greatest concern imaginable,’ says he, 
‘lest your highness should decree their punish- 
ment by the utmost severity of the law, to make 
them suffer the same things that they have done. 
Therefore, I beseech you in these letters, by the 
faith you have in Christ, by the mercy of the 
Lord Jesus, that you neither do this, nor suffer 
it tobe done. For though we might excuse our- 
selves from their death, forasmuch as it was not 
by any accusation of ours, but by the informa- 
tion of those who have the care of preserving the 
public peace, that they were brought in question ; 
yet we would not have the passions of the 
servants of God be revenged with the like punish- 
ments, by way of retaliation. Not that we are 
against depriving wicked men of the liberty of 
committing such villanous actions, but because 
we rather think it sufficient, without either kill- 
ing them, or maiming them in any part of their 
body, to bring them by coercion of the laws from 
these mad and turbulent practices, to live peace- 
ably and soberly, or, at least, instead of these 
wicked works, to engage them in some useful 
employment.’ 

He yet again more pathetically urges the 
same matter to one Apringius, another African 
judge, in these very affectionate and moving 
terms, pleading for mercy towards the same Cir- 
cumcillions,—‘ I am afraid lest they who have 
committed this murder should be sentenced to 
death by your power. That this may not be 
done, I that am a Christian, beseech you the 
judge ; I, that am a bishop, exhort you that are 
a Christian. I know that the apostle says, 
* Ye bear not the sword in vain, but are ministers 
of God to execute wrath upon them that do evil.’ 
But the cause of the State is one thing, and the 
cause of the church another. The administra- 
tion of that (the State) is to be carried on by 
terror, but the meekness of the church is to be 
commended by her clemency.’ 


| your mother. 
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set at liberty than that the passions of our 
brethren should be revenged by shedding the 
blood of their enemies. But now, since there is 


‘room both to-show the gentleness of the church 
/and also to restrain the audaciousness 


of the 
cruel, why should you not incline to the more 
provident side and milder sentence which judges 


|have liberty to do in even causes where the 
word had been sent to the emperor for his clem- | 


church is not concerned? Therefore stand in 
awe with us of the judgment of God the Father, 
and demonstrate the clemency of the church 
For what you do, the church does, 
for whose sake you do it, and whose you are 
that do it. Therefore contend and vie goodness 
with the evil. They, by monstrous inhumanity 
and wickedness, tear off the members from the 
living body: do you in mercy cause their 
members, which were exercised in such barbarous 
works, to remain whole and untouched in them, 
that they may henceforth serve to work at some 
useful labor. They spared not the servants of 
God preaching reformation to them ; but do you 
spare them that have been apprehended in their 
crimes, spare them that have been presented to 
your examination, spare them that have been 
convicted before you. ‘lhey with the sword of 
unrighteousness shed Christian blood : do you 
withhold even the lawful sword of judgment from 
being imbrued in their blood. They slew the 
minister of the church, and thereby deprived him 
of the time of living : do you let the enemies of 
the church live, and thereby grant them a time 
of repenting. Thus it becomes a Christian 
judge to act in the cause of the church, at our 
request, at our admonition, at our intercession. 
Other men are wont to appeal from the mildness 
of the sentence, when their enemies are too favor- 
ably dealt with upon conviction ; but we so love 
our enemies, that, if we did not presume upon 
your Christian obedience, we should appeal from 
the severity of your sentence.”’ 

Much more of the same sort might be given; 
but this is enough to show how the early Chris- 
tians felt and acted towards criminals convicted 
of capital offences. ‘The names of such men as 
Augustine, Ambrose, Chrysostom, Athanasius, 
Austin, and even the cruel Tertullian, are as 
sociated with such clemency towards criminals. 
Will some modern doctors of the church offer 
their apologies for adopting a different course 
from these eminent men of the earlier church ‘— 
Prisoner’s Friend. 


Perhaps nothing affords greater encouragement 
to serious minds, than to find that men of like 
passions, placed in the same dangerous circum- 
stances, and surrounded with equal trials and 
temptations, have by the assistance of Divine 
grace, bravely conquered the difficulties of the 


Then, using | Christian life, and run with patience the race 


several arguments, he adds, a little after, ‘If ' set before them. 
£ ? ’ ’ 
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GREAT CHEESE FACTORY. 


George Hezlep’s great cheese factory in Ohio, 
converts the milk of about 2500 cows, belonging 
to farmers in the neighbourhood, into the best | 
cheese, by labor saving machinery. The curd 
is made, sacked, and marked by the farmer, and 
sent to the factory by a wagon which daily goes 
the rounds. Eight teams are thus employed. 
The curd is then weighed; sliced rapidly in a 
machine ; then passed through the double curd- 
cooking apparatus; then through a machine 
which cuts it fine to powder, and salts it while 
passing through. It is then pressed, sacked, 
and again pressed. A machine sacks 240 cheese 
per hour. The factory makes 300 cheeses daily, 
weighing about 5000 pounds. Nearly 400 tons 





are turned out yearly.— Albany Cultivator. 


For Friends’ Review- 
EMPTINESS OF WORLDLY FAME. } 


In the third book of Paradise Regained, Satan 
is made to tempt our Saviour in the wilderness | 
with the glory of this world; and though “ him- 
self, insatiable of glory, had lost all,’”’ urges him 
to emulate the great deeds of those who had 
lived before that time. He tells him— 

“thy heart 
Contains of good, wise, just, the perfect shape ;” 
and asks, 


“ These godlike virtues wherefore dost thou hide ?”’ 
He persuades him to action by assuring him, 


“Thy years are ripe, and over-ripe; the son 
Of Macedonian Phillip had ere these, 

Won Asia, and the throne of Cyrus held 
At his dispose; young Scipio had brought down 
The Carthaginian pride; young Pompey quelled 
The Pontic King, and had in triumph rode.” 

_ The “calm reply” of our Saviour to the in- 
Sinuations of Satan; to his “ weak arguing, 
and fallacious drift,” I have apprehended the 
Editor of the Review would be pleased to admit 
into his poetical column, and herewith send it | 
for that purpose. B. 





Thou neither dost persuade me to seek wealth 
For empire’s sake, nor empire to effect 
For glory’s sake by all thy argument ; 
For what is glory but the blaze of fame, 
The people's praise, if always praise unmix’d? 
And what the people but a herd confus d, 
A miscellaneous rabble, who extol | 
Things vulgar, and well weigh’d, scarce worth the 
praise ¢ 
They praise, and they admire they know not what, 
And know not whom, but as one leads the other; 
And what delight to be by such extoll'd, 
To live upon their tongues and be their talk, 
Of whom to be disprais’d were no small praise ? 
His lot who dares be singularly good. 
Th’ intelligent among them and the wise 
Are few, and glory scarce of few is rais‘d. 
This is true glory and renov-n, when God 
Looking on th’ earth, with approbation marks 
he just man, and divulges him through heav'n 
To all his angels, who with true applause 
Recount his praises; thus he did to Job, 
When to extend his fame through heav'n and earth, 





As thou to thy reproach may’st well remember, 
He ask’d thee, hast thou seen my servant Job? 
Famous he was in heav'n, on earth less known; 


| Where glory is fa'se glory, attributed 


To things not glorious, men not worthy of fame. 
They err who count it glorious to subdue 

By conquest far and wide, to over-run 

Large countries, and in field great battles win, 
Great cities by assault: what do these worthies, 
But rob, and spoil, burn, slaughter and enslave 
Peaceable nations, neighb’ring, or remote, 


Made captive, yet deserving freedom more 


Than those their conquerors, who leave behind 

Nothing but ruin wheresoe’er they rove, 

And all the flourishing works of peace destroy ; 

Then swell with pride, and must be titled Gods, 
Great Benefactors of mankind, Deliverers, 


| Worshipt with temple, priests and sacrifice ? 


One is the son of Jove, of Mars the other ? 

Till conqu'ror Death discovers them searce men, 
Rolling in brutish vices, and deform’d, 

Vielent or shameful death their due reward. 

But if there be in glory ought of good, 

It may by means far diff’rent be attain’d 

Without ambition, war, or violence; 

By deeds of peace, by wisdom eminent, 

By patience, temperance: I mention still 

Him, whom thy wrongs with saintly patience borae, 
Made famous in a land and times obscure ; 

Who names not now with honor patient Job ? 
Poor Socrates (who next more memorable‘) 

By what he taught and suffer'd for so doing, 
For tiuth’s sake snffering death unjust, lives now 
Equal in fame to proudest conquerors. 

Yet if for fame and glory aught be done, 

Aught suffer’d ; if young African for fame 

His wasted country freed from Punic rage, 

The deed becomes unprais’d, the man at least, 
And loses though but verbal, his reward. 

Shall 1 seek glory then, as vain men seek, 

Ot not deserv'd? I seek not mine, but His 


| Who sent me, and thereby witness whence I am. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien [nteLLicence.—The steamship Niagara 
arrived at Halifax on the 4th and the Hermann and 
Pacific at New York, respectively on the 3d and &th 
irsts. bringing Liverpoo! dates to the 21st, 24thand 
2eth ult. respectively. 

Encianv. The elections were over with the ex- 
ception of five vacancies still to be filled in Scotland 
and Ireland. According to the Times, of the mem- 


| bers returned, 325 are Ministerialists and 301 Oppo- 


sition. On the 24th ult. the submarine cable of the 
electric telegraph between Donaghadee, Ireland, 


| and Portpatrick, Scotland, was laid down success- 


fully, but was not put in connection with wires on 
land. 

The celebrated yacht “‘ America” has been beat- 
en in a trial of speed by the English cutter the “Ar- 
row.”? 

Money continues abundant. The bullion in the 
Bank of England amouuts to £21,660,000. 

France.--Louis Napoleon returned from Stras- 
bourg on the 23d ult. and extensive preparations 
were making for his journey to the South. The 
approaching marriage of the President is spoken of 
as certain. The Princess Caroline de Vasa, grand- 
daughter of the Duchess of Baden, has been named 
in this connection, but the choice is now said to 
have fallen upon another Baden Princess, the grand- 
daughter of Eugene Beauhornois. 
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The rumor is current that the Senate will be con- , 
voked in the 9th month to discuss the question of a | 
change of government. New titles of nobility con- 
tinue to be conferred, but they are not publicly an- | 
nounced. 

lraty.—Sixty persons, including the Archbishop | 
of Rivera and six clergymen, have been arrested at | 
Mantua, by the Austrian Commission, on suspicion 
of liberalism. At Rome, Counts Tancred, Mosto | 
and other noblemen have been arrested for the | 
same cause. A shock of an earthquake, lasting five 
seconds, was felt at Spezzia, at 9 o’clock on the 
morning of the 13th uit. 

Spain.—It is stated to be the intention of} 
Government to convene the Cortes toward the 
close of the year, for the purpose of submitting | 
a proposition to prevent the Chambers from discus- 
sing any bill not originating with the Government. 
In the event of this proposition not being agreed to 
the Cortes will be dissolved and a new electoral 
law established by royal decree. 

Austria.—The balance sheet of the National Fi- 
nance for 1851 has been at Jength published, and 
shows a deficit of 65,138,426 florins, although the 
receipts were 28,955,581 florins more than in the 
preceding year. 

The Emperor entered Translyvania on the 20th, 
and, according to official accounts, was well re- 
ceived. 

The correspondent of the London Times learns, 
from a good source that Georgey is to be, or has 
already been, sent to the fortress of Kustien, in the 
Tyrol. 

Prussta.—The Zollverein Congress adjourned on 
the 2vth ult., to August 16th. Previous to the ad- 
journment, the Prussian Plenipotentiary announced 
that the 16th of August, the day fixed for the reas- 
sembling of the Congress, is the last which Prussia 
will allow for replying to its demand on the States 
of the Old Customs Union, as to whether they in- 
tend to maintain or abandon their resolution of 
25th of May, relative to negotiations with Austria. 

The American Minister in Berlin has succeeded 
in procuring the release of several Prussians, who had 
been naturalized as citizens of the United States ; but 
on their return for a short time to their native coun- 
try, were arrested on a charge of evading the mili- 
tary conscription. 

Cholera is severe at Ostrowo. On the 19th ult. a 
fire took place at Kalisch, which destroyed sixty 
houses. Cholera had previously committed great 
ravages in the town. 

Several Poles were lately arrested in the Dachy 
of Posen, on the charge of conspiracy against the 
Emperor Nicholas. 

Gaeece —A letter from Athens states that the 
monk Christophorous, who had excited a formidable 
insurrection, has been arrested. 

Honpuras.—The British Government has consti- 
tuted the Islands of Ruatan, Bonacca, Utilla, Bar- 
bara, Helena, and Morat into a new colonial organi- 
zation, to be known as the colony of the Bay of 
Islands ; and a proclamation to that effect has beeu 
issued at Belize. A correspondent of the New York 
Herald, writing from the latter place under date of 
July 3d, says: 

The inhabitants of Ruatan are not at all pleased 
with the proclamation, and a report is in cirenla- 
tion that the commandant of Truxillo and Omoa is 
about to attempt to take possession of the Isiafds 
for the State of apiarns, to whom they undoubt- 
edly belong. 
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GvuyaquiL.—Advices received from Payta state 
that an engagemedt took place on the 8th ult. be- 
tween Flores and Urbina, in which the troops of the 
latter were completely routed. Flores intended to 
enter Guyaquil on the 10th. 

Mexico.—Dates from the city of Mexico to the 
19h and from Vera Cruz to the 13th ult. have been 
reevived. 

The 6ih ult. was fixed upon by the Supreme Gov- 
ernment as the last day upon which offers would 
be received for the construction of the road across 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec ; and the Government 
asked three days more to decide upon the person 
with whom they should definitely agree. The Siglo 


| says that the affair has been deferred to another oc- 


casion, no precise day having been fixed as yet. 

The Indians are creating great alarm even in the 
City of Mexico itself. They have come down into 
the country far below Chibuahua, and in the neigh- 
borhood of San Louis Potosi. In the State of Zaca- 
tecas, which is only two hundred miles to the north 
of Mexico, they have, in numbers of 
three hundred at a time, attacked mauy haciendas, 
making their assaults on various points at the same 
momeut. Several combats have taken place be- 
tween the savages and the Mexicans, in which the 
latter have been invariably defeated, with loss, be- 
sides many persons being assassinated. Extraor- 
dinary efforts to raise men and money are proposed 
by the Mexican journals, to drive back these hordes 
ot Indians, who are spreading themselves all over 
the country north of the 22 deg. of latitude. 

The Government of the State of Vera Cruz has 
made arrangements with Senor de la Grauja to con- 
nect Jalapa with the telegraph line between Vera 
Cruz and the city of Mexico. 


Domestic.—The Cholera continues to make its 
appearance in various parts of the country. At 
Rochester, on the 8th inst, six new cases and three 
deaths were reported as having occurred during the 
previous 24 hours. Eight deaths from Cholera were 
reported on each of the two preceding days. 

A slight shock of earthquake was felt, on the 
morning of the Ist inst. at the village of Groton, 
Conn. The first sound somewhat resembled the 
falling of a heavy body on the floor of the upper 
roomsof the house, and was succeeded by the shak- 
ing of the house and a rumbling sound of a few 
seconds duration. The tremblingof the earth was 
sensibly felt by persons out of doors. 

Thomas H. Benton has been elected a member of 
the House of Representatives in Congress 

Robert Rantoul, member of Congress from Mas- 
sachusetts, died at Washington on the 8th inst. 


Concress.—In the House of Representatives on 
the 5th inst., the salary of the Commissioner to the 
Sandwich Islands was increased from $3,000 to 
$5,000—and $18,000 appropriated for the salary 
and outfit of the Commissioner to China, instead of 
$6,000, the sum heretofore appropriated to that 
purpose. 

A resolution to adjourn on the 31st inst. has passed 
both houses of Congress. 

A letter from San José, California, dated 6 mo 20th, 
says, ‘“ We had here, this evening, a very consider- 
able earthquake. It began with a trembling of the 
house, as though from heavy, rolling thunder. This 
continued for a short time, rather increasing in vio- 
lence and was succeeded by two heavy jerks, which 
so shook the house that we thought it most prudent 
to seek safety in the open air. 





